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The Children's Library. By Sophy H. Powell. New York: 
H. W. Wilson Co., 1917. Pp. xiv+460. $1 .75. 

This book is unexpectedly interesting and thought-provoking. Its 
purpose is to present to those interested in children " a study of library 
work with children based upon broad educational principles and con- 
crete facts, and not upon the opinions of any one class of workers." 
The discussion begins with the fundamental question of the place of 
books in education. Conventional theories and practice in this matter 
are critically discussed: the importance of books in education has been 
overemphasized and misemphasized, especially for children. Books, 
for children, are not as valuable as seeing and doing; physiologically and 
psychologically they may be unsuited to children. As conveyors of moral 
instruction they are only secondary in importance, and the cultural 
aspects of literature are, of course, lost upon children. The use of 
books for children has been ineffective in several ways. Their use has 
been taught "according to mediaeval and even ancient conceptions which 
do not fit modern requirements." Children have not learned the use of 
books as sources of information, on the one hand, nor, on the other, has 
their reading developed in them discriminating taste, for the difficulty 
of the mere mechanics of reading for children prevents this. 

What values, then, have books for children ? The chapter does not 
make this as clear as the respects in which books have not been properly 
utilized, but suggests a more functional use of books as sources of informa- 
tion on specific questions, as adjuncts to the more vital ways of learning, 
and as sources of the condensed experience of the race. "Only in the 
aged can books be the sole means of cultivating mind and spirit. For 
the young they are the least important; they may even hinder the 
ability to think and do." 

On the basis of this chapter more specific topics are treated — early 
libraries for children, the elementary-school library, the high-school 
library, the library resources of country children. Each of these subjects 
is discussed fully and in detail: the history, the administrative and 
mechanical aspects of the problem, together with a mass of concrete 
facts from contemporary experience in various parts of the country. 
The pros and cons of conventional theories of library work with children 
are fully treated, but especially their relation to the real, not supposed or 
superimposed, needs of children. 

Perhaps an even more significant portion of the book is that dealing 
with the relation, in various phases, of the library and the public school. 
Here the chapters are entitled, "Public Library Relations with Public 
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Schools," "The Public Library an Integral Part of Public Education," 
"The Children's Room," "The Children's Librarian and Her Training." 
The value of the contribution to the reading of children of both librarian 
and teacher is examined and emphasized. And under present con- 
ditions the shortcomings of each are brought out — the excessive and 
exclusive bookishness of the librarian, his frequent ingorance both of 
child psychology and of modern educational standards and values, 
and the conventional mold in which the teacher's, especially the 
English teacher's, conception of good reading is cast. The necessity of 
co-operation between library and school for the best interest of the child 
is strongly emphasized. One of the most significant points stressed at 
various places in the book is the responsibility of the library toward 
young working children, early deprived of their schooling. 

An example of the critical method of the author is her discussion of 
the much-lauded children's room, which, it appears upon careful examina- 
tion, neither meets an otherwise unmet educational need nor does it- 
properly meet a real recreational need. The last chapter, on "Some 
Social Aspects of Library Work with Children," suggests a number of 
possibilities for the library in a wider social field. A full bibliography 
of 116 pages completes the book. Misprints on pages 77, 232, and 195 
should be noted. 

Frances Fenton Bernard 

Columbia, Mo. 



The Minimum Cost of Living. A Study of Families of Limited In- 
come in New York City. By Winifred Stuart Gibbs. 
Macmillan, 1917. Pp. vii+93. $1 .00. 
The household account kept by seventy-five families receiving relief 
from the New York Association for Improving the Condition of the 
Poor forms the basis of this study. An outline of the instruction given 
the mother by the workers of the home economics department of this 
society and the detailed list of food materials bought by each family 
will be of interest to workers in similar fields. There is also given the 
amount spent by each for rent, food, fuel, and light and sundries, afford- 
ing material for additional deductions to those drawn by the author. 

Florence Nesbitt 
Cook County Juvenile Court 



